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Report  To  The  Honorable  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr. 
United  States  Senate 


Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforcement 
Task  Forces:  Status  And  Observations 


President  Reagan  established  the  Orga¬ 
nized  Crime  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 
program  in  October  1 982.  The  goal  of  the 
program  is  to  disrupt  high-level  drug  traffick¬ 
ing  organizations  by  devoting  more  federal 
resources  to  the  investigation  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  these  organizations  and  by  coordina¬ 
ting  and  integrating  federal  investigations 
and  prosecutions  of  selected  cases. 

As  of  September  1 983.  approximately  1 ,200 
attorneys  and  agents  were  conducting 
about  300  investigations  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  too  soon  to  determine  if  the 
task  forces  will  achieve  their  objectives.  This 
report  provides  information  on  the  planning 
and  management  of  the  task  forces  and 
identifies  potential  issues  for  program 
evaluation.  » 
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The  Honorable  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr. 
United  States  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Biden: 
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In  your  February  16,  1983,  letter,  you  requested  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  newly  established  Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforcement 
Task  Force  Program  to  assist  you  in  reviewing  the  program's 
progress.  Our  objectives  were  to  provide  information  on  the 
planning  and  management  of  the  program  and  to  identify  potential 
issues  which  should  be  considered  in  future  evaluations  of  the 
program's  success.  To  respond  to  your  request,  we  interviewed 
officials  and  collected  information  at  1 )  the  Washington  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  participating  agencies,  including  the  Task  Force 
Administrative  Unit,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  in  the  Justice  Department;  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  2) 
task  force  offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco, 
and  Baltimore. 

Because  the  task  force  program  was  new  at  the  time  of  our 
review,  our  work  was  limited  to  gathering  information  and  iden¬ 
tifying  issues  which  may  affect  the  program's  success  in  the 
future.  We  did  not  attempt  to  evaluate  the  program's  effective¬ 
ness  at  this  early  stage.  However,  we  expect  to  review  the 
effectiveness  of  the  task  forces  when  the  program  is  far  enough 
advanced  to  make  an  evaluation  feasible.  We  conducted  our  field 
work  on  this  assignment  during  the  period  March  through 
September  1983. 

PROGRAM  ORGANIZATION 

On  October  14,  1982,  President  Reagan  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  12  Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Forces,  cover¬ 
ing  all  of  the  country  except  for  South  Florida,  where  a  federal 
drug  task  force  had  previously  been  established  in  February 
1962.  A  map  of  the  12  regions  covered  by  the  task  forces  and 
the  regional  headquarters  cities  is  presented  in  appendix  II, 
and  a  list  of  the  agencies  participating  in  the  task  force  is 
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shown  in  appendix  III*  The  9°®1  of  the  new  task  forces  is  to 
disrupt  high-level  drug  trafficking  organizations  by  (1)  devot¬ 
ing  more  federal  resources  to  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  high-level  organizations  and  (2)  improving  coordination  and 
integrating  the  activities  of  federal  investigative  and  prosecu¬ 
tive  agencies  on  selected  cases.  In  particular,  the  task  forces 
®te  to  make  maximum  use  of  financial  investigative  techniques* 
Although  the  program  adopted  the  multiagency  cooperative 
approach  developed  in  the  South  Florida  Task  Force ,  the  programs 
are  dissimilar.  The  major  difference  between  the  new  task 
forces  and  the  South  Florida  Task  Force  is  that  South  Florida 
Places  more  emphasis  on  drug  interdictions:  preventing  illegal 
drugs  from  entering  the  United  States,  seizing  drugs  as  they 
enter,  and  arresting  drug  traffickers.  The  new  task  forces 
focus  on  the  leaders  of  large  organizations  that  control  drug 
importation  and  distribution  networks. 

Task  force  operations  are  planned  and  coordinated  through  a 
network  of  committees  representing  participating  agencies,  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Associate  Attorney  General.  (See 
app.  IV.)  At  the  national  level,  a  working  group  composed  of 
representatives  of  participating  agencies  and  chaired  by  the 
Associate  Attorney  General  formulates  general  policy  and  moni¬ 
tors  the  program.  The  groqp  is  assisted  by  a  small  administra¬ 
tive  unit  in  the  Justice  Department  headed  by  the  national  task 
force  program  administrator.  The  working  group  selected  the 
headquarters  cities  and  participating  districts  in  the  12  task 
force  regions,  based  on  an  assessment  of  major  pressure  points 
for  drug  trafficking. 

In  each  of  the  12  regions,  the  U.S.  attorney  in  the 
regional  headquarters  or  "core"  city  manages  task  force  opera¬ 
tions  through  a  regional  coordinating  committee  known  as  the 
Task  Force  Coordination  Group.  The  coordination  group  approves 
and  monitors  all  task  force  investigations  in  the  region  to 
ensure  that  investigations  are  consistent  with  program  goals  and 
objectives  and  that  adequate  interagency  coordination  takes 
place.  The  core  city  U.S.  attorney  designates  the  group  coordi¬ 
nator  (an  assistant  U.S.  attorney),  and  each  participating 
investigative  agency  designates  a  full-time  agency  coordinator. 
The  U.S.  attorney  is  accountable  to  the  Associate  Attorney  Gene¬ 
ral  for  the  operations  of  the  task  force  but  has  direct  author¬ 
ity  only  over  the  attorneys  from  his  office.  Each  participating 
agency  maintains  supervisory  control  over  its  own  staff. 

Individual  task  force  cases  are  investigated  and  prosecuted 
by  multiagency  teams  in  the  judicial  districts  within  the 
region.  In  each  of  the  judicial  districts  which  makes  up  the 
region,  the  local  U.S.  attorney  heads  a  district  drug  enforce¬ 
ment  coordination  group,  which  includes  senior  agents  from  each 
particpating  agency  office  in  that  district.  (In  the 
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regional  "core”  city  judicial  district,  the  Task  Force  Coordi¬ 
nation  Group  performs  this  function.)  The  district  coordination 
group  coordinates  task  force  investigations  and  prosecutions 
among  participating  federal  agencies  and  with  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Agents  and  attorneys  involved  in  individual  task  force 
cases  remain  under  the  direct  supervision  of  their  respective 
agencies  but  conduct  investigations  jointly  with  other  task 
force  agents  and  attorneys.  Leadership  responsibility  for  spe¬ 
cific  cases  is  decided  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and  could  be 
assumed  by  an  assistant  O.S.  attorney  or  by  one  of  the  agen¬ 
cies.  The  intent  of  this  organizational  approach  is  to  preserve 
individual  agency  accountability  and  authority,  while  facilitat¬ 
ing  joint  agency  involvement  in  selected  investigations.  It  is 
important  to  recognize  that  the  task  forces  are  only  part  of  the 
federal  drug  enforcement  effort  and  that  the  task  forces  do  not 
coordinate  all  federal  drug  enforcement  activities. 

PROGRAM  FOHDIHG 


The  fiscal  year  1983  appropriation  for  the  task  force  pro¬ 
gram  was  $127.5  million  of  which  $18  million  was  to  remain 
available  until  expended  for  the  construction,  remodeling,  and 
equipping  of  detention  and  correctional  institutions.  The 
appropriation  funded  salaries  and  personnel  support  costs  for 
an  increase  in  investigative  and  prosecutorial  staff.  It  also 
funded  support  for  other  drug  law  enforcement-related  needs  of 
participating  agencies,  such  as  electronic  communications  and 
surveillance  equipment,  undercover  operations,  automatic  data 
processing  systems,  purchase  of  evidence,  and  the  purchase  of  an 
airplane  for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  (See  app. 

V. )  The  Justice  Department  estimates  that  the  program  obligated 
approximately  $112  million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  Approximately 
41  percent  of  the  funds  were  obligated  for  task  force  salaries 
and  direct  personnel  support  costs.  Of  the  unspent  funds,  the 
President  deferred  until  fiscal  year  1984  $12  million  of  the  $18 
million  for  expansion  of  the  Federal  Prison  system.  Also,  under 
authority  provided  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of 

1983,  Public  Law  98-63,  $2  million  for  FBI  undercover  operations 
and  $1.4  million  for  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  automatic 
data  processing  systems  were  carried  over  through  fiscal  year 

1984. 


PROGRAM  STAFFING 


The  Attorney  General  made  the  initial  allocation  of  staff 
among  the  participating  agencies  on  the  basis  of  proposals  from 
the  agencies  and  O.S.  attorneys.  The  total  staff  allocation  was 
1,606  positions,  including  1,219  agents  and  attorneys  and  387 
support  staff.  (See  app.  VI.)  The  support  staff  include  para¬ 
legals  who  assist  O.S.  attorneys  and  researchers  assigned  to  the 
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Treasury  Law  Enforcement  Center  who  analyze  financial  trans¬ 
actions  suspected  to  be  drug  related.  The  number  of  agents  and 
attorneys  assigned  to  each  task  force  ranged  from  a  high  of  151 
assigned  to  the  New  York-New  Jersey  region  to  a  low  of  56 
assigned  to  the  Mountain  States  (Denver)  region.  Nine  attorney 
positions  were  allocated  to  three  judicial  districts  in  Florida , 
although  Florida  is  not  officially  included  in  the  task  force 
program.  Approximately  half  the  field  professional  staff  were 
assigned  to  the  core  cities  in  13  districts1  and  half  to  59 
other  districts  included  in  the  regions.  (See  app.  VII.)  The 
remaining  22  judicial  districts  did  not  receive  any  designated 
task  force  staff  positions.  The  mix  of  agencies  represented  in 
the  various  judicial  districts  varies  widely  (see  app.  VIII). 
Twenty-three  districts  have  representatives  from  all  participat¬ 
ing  agencies  and  the  U.S.  attorney,  while  10  districts  only  have 
U.S.  attorney  representation. 

As  of  September  1983,  approximately  96  percent  of  1,219 
professional  task  force  positions  had  been  filled  with  experi¬ 
enced  agents  and  prosecutors.  Of  an  equal  number  of  new  posi¬ 
tions  created  in  the  agencies,  approximately  82  percent  had  been 
filled  with  new  hires  by  September.  (See  app.  IX.)  We  could 
not  determine  to  what  extent  the  total  number  of  staff  days 
devoted  to  drug  enforcement  activities  by  the  participating 
agencies  increased  from  fiscal  year  1982  to  1983  because  of  lack 
of  consistent  baseline  data  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  because  of 
fluctuations  in  staffing  levels  throughout  the  start-up  phase  of 
the  task  force  program.  However,  the  number  of  experienced 
staff  assigned  to  task  force  cases  represents  an  increase  in  the 
level  of  effort  devoted  to  multiagency  investigations  and  prose¬ 
cutions  of  high-level  drug  trafficking  organisations. 

CASE  SELECTION 

The  initial  task  force  cases  were  identified  by  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  O.S.  attorneys.  The  national  task  force  administrator 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  reviewed  proposed  cases  to  ensure 
they  required  multiagency  participation  and  were  not  close  to 
indictment.  No  specific  quantitative  criteria  for  size  of  orga¬ 
nization  or  volume  of  drugs  involved  were  set,  beyond  the  gene¬ 
ral  goal  of  attacking  high-level  drug  trafficking  organiza¬ 
tions.  However,  the  program  guidelines  stated  that  the  types  of 
organizations  to  be  targeted  should  include  traditional  orga¬ 
nized  crime  groups  and  organizations  importing  and/or  distribut¬ 
ing  or  financing  large  amounts  of  drugs.  Major  outlaw  motor¬ 
cycle  gangs,  prison  gangs,  street  gangs  and  physicians  or  phar¬ 
macists  illegally  dispensing  substantial  quantities  of  prescrip¬ 
tion  drugs  were  also  listed  as  potential  targets. 


^he  New  York  Task  Force  has  two  core  cities,  one  in  each  of 
the  two  federal  judicial  districts  of  New  York  City.  There  are 
94  federal  judicial  districts  nationwide. 
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Initially  headquarters  approved  260  cases  from  investiga¬ 
tions  already  in  progress  at  the  participating  agencies.  All 
subsequent  cases  have  been  selected  and  approved  at  the  regional 
level.  The  number  of  task  force  cases  under  investigation  as  of 
September  1983  was  approximately  300.  According  to  Department 
of  Justice  officials#  425  cases  had  been  initiated  by  November 
16#  1983#  and  183  indictments  had  been  returned  against  1#028 
defendants.  In  general#  we  found  that  the  initial  task  force 
cases  involve  multiple  investigative  agencies  and  are  targeted 
at  the  types  of  organizations  listed  in  the  guidelines.  Over 
half  of  the  initial  cases  involve  agents  from  three  or  more 
investigative  agencies#  and  approximately  three-fourths  involve 
both  Treasury  and  Justice  agents.  Thirty-six  percent  of  the 
initial  cases  had  state  and/or  local  participation. 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION  ISSUES 

In  future  evaluations  of  the  task  force  program#  we  believe 
that  three  issues  will  be  particularly  relevant.  First#  will 
the  program  structure#  including  the  program's  relationship  with 
other  drug  enforcement  activities#  and  the  distribution  of  per¬ 
sonnel  enable  the  task  forces  to  achieve  their  objectives? 
Second#  what  effect  will  task  forces  have  on  the  operations  of 
high-level  organisations?  Third#  will  the  disruption  of  organi¬ 
zations  reduce  the  supply  of  drugs?  Each  issue  presents  meas¬ 
urement  problems.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  collecting  data 
to  monitor  task  force  progress  but  at  the  time  of  our  review  had 
not  fully  designed  its  evaluation  program. 

Program  structure  and  personnel 
distribution 


Monitoring  personnel  distribution#  case  selection#  coordi¬ 
nation  of  investigations#  and  integration  with  other  drug 
enforcement  activities  will  be  a  key  task  in  evaluating  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Representation  of  agencies  on  cases#  size  of  cases#  time 
dedicated  to  cases  by  participating  agencies#  and  coordination 
with  other  drug  enforcement  efforts  can  be  monitored  by  the 
agencies  and  by  the  Justice  Department.  However#  since  task 
forces  have  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  in  carrying  out  their 
activities#  uniform  standards  to  measure  these  characteristics 
may  be  difficult  to  develop.  Given  the  program's  decentralized 
structure#  the  Justice  Department  may  only  be  able  to  monitor 
the  task  force  operations  on  an  exception  basis#  ap  problems 
occur.  If  the  Department  finds  significant  patterns  of  inter¬ 
agency  conflict,  loss  of  dedicated  staff#  and  unacceptable  vari¬ 
ations  in  case  quality  and  size#  it  may  need  to  consider  revi¬ 
sions  in  the  organizational  structure  and/or  more  specific  case 
selection  criteria.  In  reviewing  task  force  operations#  the 
following  issues  may  require  specific  attention. 
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Program  structure:  The  organization  of  the  task  forces  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  multiagency  efforts  were  required  to 
investigate  high-level  drug  trafficking  organizations ,  but  that 
this  would  work  most  effectively  if  each  agency  retained  its  own 
identity.  Agencies  maintained  direct  supervisory  control  over 
their  agents  and  the  investigative  techniques  they  would  use. 

The  role  of  the  task  force  was  to  ensure  that  each  agency  worked 
effectively  with  the  others  in  joint  investigations.  A  poten¬ 
tial  problem  with  this  approach  is  the  possible  lack  of  cohe¬ 
siveness  and  direction.  This  could  occur  because  no  one  agency 
or  attorney  has  primary  responsibility  to  direct  the  cases,  and 
because  it  may  not  be  clear  who  will  oversee  a  particular  inves¬ 
tigation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of  agency  author¬ 
ity  and  control  could  also  result  in  a  stronger  commitment  to 
the  program,  better  access  to  information  and  additional  resour¬ 
ces,  and  more  effective  interagency  communications. 

Distribution  of  personnel:  The  1,219  agent  and  attorney 
task  force  positions  are  distributed  among  72  judicial  dis¬ 
tricts,  half  in  the  13  core  city  judicial  districts  and  half  in 
the  other  59  districts.  The  wide  distribution  of  resources  has 
the  potential  advantage  of  spreading  the  task  force  concept  and 
impact  and  providing  improved  intelligence  linking  of  orga¬ 
nizations  under  investigation.  However,  it  also  could  result  in 
a  dilution  of  task  force  resources,  increased  difficulty  in 
monitoring  task  force  activities,  and  inconsistency  in  the  size 
of  organizations  being  investigated. 

Coordination  with  other  drug  enforcement  activities:  Coor- 
dination  between  the  task  forces  and  other  federal,  state,  and 
local  drug  enforcement  activities  is  clearly  important  to  the 
success  of  the  task  forces  and  drug  law  enforcement  in  general. 
Procedures  for  such  coordination  have  not  been  specified  in  task 
force  guidelines,  and  individual  task  forces  have  been  allowed 
to  develop  their  own  coordinative  procedures. 

Coordination  with  state  and  local  drug  enforcement  is  pri¬ 
marily  focused  on  their  participation  in  individual  cases. 
Overall  coordination  of  drug  enforcement  efforts  in  the  regions 
is  currently  not  a  priority.  If  task  force  involvement  in  com¬ 
prehensive  planning  is  desired,  program  guidelines  may  need  to 
be  clarified  to  emphasize  this  role. 

In  addition,  the  task  forces  co-exist  with  other  federal 
drug  enforcement  efforts,  including  the  Organized  Crime  strike 
Forces,  National  Narcotics  Border  Interdiction  System,  and  other 
investigations  by  participating  agencies.  Coordination  with 
these  efforts  is  to  be  achieved  through  each  agency's  represen¬ 
tatives  on  the  task  force  coordination  groups.  Both  the  Strike 
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Forces  and  the  Coast  Guard  have  also  established  liaison  with 
the  task  forces.  Monitoring  of  these  coordinative  efforts  will 
be  needed  to  assure  a  cohesive  and  coherent  approach  to  drug  law 
enforcement. 

Effect  of  task  force  invest igat ions 


on  drug  trafficking  organizations 


The  most  feasible  and  practical  focus  for  evaluation  of  the 
task  force  program  may  be  to  measure  program  results  in  terms  of 
successful  multiagency  investigations  and  consequent  successful 
prosecutions  of  high-level  drug  trafficking  organizations.  Such 
a  focus  should  incorporate  a  review  of  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  cases  and  the  contributions  of  participating  agencies. 

The  success  of  an  investigation  cannot  be  readily  measured 
by  the  traditional  indicators  such  as  numbers  of  arrests  and 
amounts  of  drugs  seized.  Task  force  cases  quite  likely  will  not 
produce  large  numbers  of  defendants  or  large-scale  drug  sei- 
zures,  because  leaders  of  major  trafficking  organizations  are 
not  apt  to  be  found  at  the  scene  where  money  is  being  exchanged 
for  drugs.  The  task  forces  should  produce  cases  against 
relatively  small  numbers  of  important  trafficking  figures,  plus 
large  forfeitures  and  seizures  of  illegally  acquired  assets. 

U.S.  attorneys  and  coordinators  we  interviewed  offered  the 
following  suggestions  as  measures  of  task  force  results: 

—The  number  of  convictions  and  amounts  of  financial  assets 
seized  under  the  Continuing  Criminal  Enterprise  statute 
(21  O.S.C.  848)*  and  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organization  statute  (18  O.S.C.  1961 )3  would 
indicate  that  heads  of  criminal  organizations  were  being 
pursued  and  that  both  financial  and  traditional  drug 
investigative  approaches  were  being  used. 

— The  use  of  multiple  charges  against  different  levels  of 
an  organization  would  contribute  to  dismantling  that 
organization  and  could  also  show  agency  coordination. 


3 


2Under  the  Continuing  Criminal  Enterprise  statute,  the  traf¬ 
ficker  must  be  a  person  who  occupies  a  position  of  authority 
over  five  or  more  people  in  the  conduct  of  a  series  of  drug 
violations  from  which  substantial  income  is  derived. 

*The  Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organization  statute 
generally  prohibits  a  person  from  acquiring  or  participating  in 
an  enterprise  through  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activity  and 
from  investing  income  from  such  activity  in  an  enterprise. 
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— The  number  of  cases  pursued  across  district  lines  would 
indicate  coordination  of  efforts  to  dismantle  total 
organizations. 

—The  actual  contribution  of  agencies  to  the  investigation 
and  the  impact  of  the  investigation  on  the  organization 
would  indicate  the  effect  of  joint  investigations. 

The  identification  of  the  contributions  made  by  participat¬ 
ing  agencies  and  the  degree  of  coordination  among  the  agencies 
is  complex.  All  the  participating  agencies  plan  to  track  task 
force  activities  through  their  normal  reporting  systems.  Thus, 
they  will  collect  data  on  task  force  cases  similar  to  that  which 
they  collect  on  other  drug  enforcement  efforts.  These  data 
focus*  mainly  on  numbers  of  arrests  and  convictions  and  amounts 
of  seizures.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  every  agency  records 
every  accomplishment  in  every  case  in  which  it  participated 
means  that  there  may  be  double  or  even  triple  counting  of 
results  in  multiagency  investigations.  Field  staff  we 
interviewed  expect  some  degree  of  double  counting  of  task  force 
results  under  agency  reporting  systems,  although  headquarters 
officials  said  that  separate  task  force  reporting  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  solve  the  problem  by  consolidating 
agency  data. 

The  Department  of  Justice  will  prepare  an  overall  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  program  for  its  annual  report  due  in  March  1984. 

Task  forces  are  submitting  information  which  will  be  used  to 
track  cases  from  initiation  to  closure  including  statistics  on 
arrests  and  seizures  of  drugs  and  assets.  However,  standards 
against  which  case  size  and  individual  agency  contributions  to 
multiagency  investigations  are  to  be  measured  had  not  been 
developed  at  the  time  of  our  review. 

Impact  on  the  Supply  of  Drugs 

Measuring  the  impact  of  the  task  force  program  on  the 
supply  of  drugs  may  not  be  a  feasible  task.  Although  indicators 
of  drug  supply  are  one  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  overall  drug 
enforcement  system,  there  are  problems  in  only  using  measures  of 
drug  supply  as  a  measure  of  task  force  success.  First,  other 
variables  out  of  the  control  of  the  task  forces  may  affect  drug 
supply,  such  as  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  drugs  avail¬ 
able  from  international  sources.  Second,  although  task  forces 
may  be  successful  in  destroying  organizations,  the  potential 
profit  in  the  business  and  continued  drug  availability  and 
demand  draw  others  into  the  business.  While  task  forces  might 
affect  perceived  profitability  over  time,  they  alone  cannot  con¬ 
trol  this  incentive.  Third,  the  actual  universe  of  drug  supply 
is  difficult  to  measure.  Surrogate  measures— the  price  and 
purity  of  drugs— are  imperfect  and  may  not  be  valid  assessments 
of  the  actual  supply. 
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Because  of  tine  constraints,  your  office  requested  we  not 
obtain  agency  comments  on  this  report.  As  arranged  with  your 
office,  unrestricted  distribution  of  this  report  will  be  made  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  report  or  at  the  time  of  public 
release  of  the  report's  contents  by  your  office. 

Sincerely  yours. 


William  J.  Anderson 
Director 
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CHARLES  Mae.  MATHIAS.  ML.  MO.  JgfffM  R.  RIDCN.  JSL.  DSL. 
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QlCntfeb  Jbevutle 

COMMtrm  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
WASHINOTON.  D.C.  SOBIO 


February  16,  1983 


The  Honorable  Charles  A.  Bows her 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher: 

Last  October  the  Attorney  General  announced  the  formation  of 
12  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Forces  in  addition  to  the  South  Florida 
Task  Force.  These  Task  Forces  will  put  additional  resources  in  the 
fight  against  Illicit  drug  trafficking. 

I  would  like  GAO  to  assist  us  by  gathering  information  on  the 
overall  planning  and  management  of  these  Task  Forces.  Such  information 
should  include: 

—how  Task  Force  locations  were  selected,  and  what  agencies  were 
involved  In  the  planning  and  development  of  these  sites; 

—how  the  Task  Forces  will  coordinate  their  work  with  the  drug 
enforcement  activities  of  DEA,  FBI.  Coast  Guard,  Customs, 
Organized  Crime  Strike  Forces,  and  U.S.  Attorney  Offices,  and 
what  role  will  be  played  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Coordination 
Comnittees; 

—how  the  Task  Forces  will  be  organized,  staffed,  administered 
and  funded; 

—how  much  of  the  overall  Task  Force  plan  was  based  on  the 
South  Florida  Task  Force  effort;and 

—how  Task  Force  efforts  will  be  evaluated  and  whether  an 
accurate  data  base  was  avllable  from  which  to  measure  the 
success  as  outlined  by  Congress  In  the  report  language  for  the 
appropriation  of  these  task  forces. 

This  material  will  be  very  useful  In  reviewing  the  success  of 
these  task  forces  In  striking  a  blow  against  organized  crime  and  drug 
trafficking.  I  would  appreciate  my  staff  being  kept  Informed  of  your 
progress. 
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LIST  OF  PARTICIPATING  AGENCIES 

Major  Participants 

Department  of  Justice 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Executive  Office  of  the  D.S.  Attorneys  and  U.S. 

Attorneys  individual  offices 
U.S.  Marshals  Service 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

U.S.  Customs  Service 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
Internal  Revenue  Service 

Other  Participants 


U.S.  Coast  Guard 


NATIONAL 


A3T0RNEY 


Justice  D< 
— r  ~  * 

FBI 


GORE  CITIES 
02) 


TASK  FORCE 
JUDICIAL 
DISTRICTS 
(1-11  in  each 
task  force) 


Attorney 


District 
U.S.  Attorney 


Task  Force 
Coordination  Group 

Task  Force  Coordinator 
Agency  Coordinators  - 


District  Drug  Biforcement 
Coordination  Group 

U.S.  Attorney  or  Designee 
Senior  Agents  in  Charge 


■  — 1  lines  of  authority 

— - coordination  responsibilities 

■■i^M^case  approval 


IRS,  AST,  Customs 


1 

f 

> 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

a 

S — 

General,  Agency  * 
Representatives 

1 

1 

+  r 

I 

Agency  Regional 
Management 


Agency 

Management 
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TASK  FORCE  FWQDC t  FISCAL  YEAR  1983* 
(OOOs omitted) 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Agency 

Budgeted 

obligation 

carry  over 

Deferred 

FBI 

$  50.839 
22,839® 

$  48,839 

Personnel  support 

ADP,  voice  privacy 

20,839 

$2,000® 

systems 

28,000 

28,000 

DEA 

24,729 

18,729® 

23,329 

Personnel  support 

18,729 

1,400^ 

Airplane,  ADP  system 

6,000 

4,600 

U.S.  Marshals 

657 

657 

Personnel  support 

U.S.  Attorneys 

8,949 

6,000 

Personnel  support 

Justice  -  Admini¬ 

1,382 

879 

strative  support 

IBS  -  Personnel 

5,595 

5,595 

support 

Customs  -  Personnel 

5,086 

4,500 

support 

ATF  -  Personnel 

2,035 

2,000 

support 

Ooast  Guard 

2,000 

2,000 

Task  force  ccnmu- 

nication  system 

Federal  Prison  Service 

18,000 

5,914 

12,086 

U.S.  Marshals  coopera¬ 

6,600 

6,600 

tive  agreement  program 
Task  Force  Radio  System 

4,801 

State  and  local  support 

1,628 

900 

Total 

$127,500 

$112,014 

$3,400 

$12,086 

department  of  Justice  estimates  as  of  September  1983. 

^Includes  funds  for  purchase  of  evidence  and  undercover  operations  for  all 
task  force  cases. 

Undercover  funds  not  required  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

^ADP  system  enhancement  not  complete  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
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ALLOCATION  OF  POSITIONS  to 


[  j.y  MSB  v-'v  *  *  i  if.ra  -1,^  MJ 


Agency  __ 

P 

« 

Department  of  Justice 

Assistant  U.S. 

Attorneys 

Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation 

Drug  Enforcement 
Administration 

U.S.  Marshals  Service 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Internal  Revenue  Servi< 

U.S.  Customs  Service 

Bureau  of  Alcohol , 
Tobacco  and  Firearms 


Positions 

Professional  Support 


Total 


200 

146 

346 

334 

77 

411 

274 

63 

337 

12 

- 

12 

185 

35 

220 

142 

58 

200 

72 

_ 8 

80 

,219 

387 

1,606 
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ALLOCATION  OP  AGENTS  AND  PROSECUTORS 

Task  fore* 

BY  TASK  FORCE 

Number 

of  agents 

Core  city 

and  attorneys 

Total 
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REPRESENTATION  OF  AGENCIES  IN 
TASK  PORCE  DISTRICTS 

Nuaber  of 
individual 

districts  _ Agencies  represented 


(percent) 


IV: 

Department  of  Justice 


D.S.  Marshals 


Service 

12 

100 

100 

U.S.  Attorneys 

200 

91 

63 

Drug  Enforcement 
Administration 

274 

100 

100 

Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation 

334 

100 

100 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Internal  Bevenue 

Service 

185 

98 

84 

U.S.  Customs  Service 

142 

87 

56 

Bureau  of  Alcohol, 

Tobacco  and  Firearms 

_ 72 

96 

44 

1,219 

96 

82 

(186703) 
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